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A VIEW FROM THE RIDGE , , , , . , . , ..Eric Walter Bastin 

The prospect from the high point of the ridge truly was breathtaking, 
Before me, in the still, calm air and brilliant sunshine of the first day of June, 
rose the majestic, snow-clad peaks; Mount Olympus, highest of them at nearly 
8,000 feet with six major glaciers, Mount Carrie to its right, slightly less high 
and other, lower mountains off to the west and south. While the day was 
pleasantly warm, accumulations of old snow stood seven feet high at the roadside, 
at that altitude of well above 5,000 feet. 

Hurricane Ridge, accessible by car, is near the north-east corner of 
Olympic National Park, Washington, one of the last, truly wild regions of the 
United States. The park comprises about 1400 square miles of mountains, rocks, 
glaciers, forests and fast-flotting rivers. The twenty-mile drive up to the 
ridge from Port Angeles had been thrilling in itself, for the narrow road loops, 
twists and climbs around the sprawling bulk of Mount Angeles (elevation 6,454 
feet) often with open shoulders and lacking any guard-rail to separate a vehicle 
from a precipitous plunge of thousands of feet. While the traffic was light when 
I made the ascent, there were scatterings of detrital talus on the roadway and 
many glistening, tumbling streams of icy run-off alongside and often coursing 
across the right-of-way. 

The Olympics were the result of the violent upthrusting of sedimentary 
rocks, followed by many centuries of glacial erosion and still many more centuries 
of weathering by wind and water. Dark, often blackish shades predominate, for 
the main peaks are of slates and hardened sandstones, while parts of the outer rim 
are formed of basaltic lava. The whole scene is one of rugged, harsh grandeur. 

Here the hydrologic cycle may be seen at work, on an impressive scale. 
From some of the loftier peaks a visitor might observe it in its entirety. He 
might glimpse the ocean, prime source of water; he would see the "Cloudscape", 
composed of evaporated moisture, the snowfields, the glaciers, the mountain stream,? 
hurrying back to the immensity of the sea. And, below him in the valleys, in the 
rain forests of the Pacific slope, he would know that the plants and trees were 
returning moisture to the air by an endless process of transpiration. The 
realization might dawn that little is lost; that Earth's supply of water is fixed; 
that the cycle ensures that evaporation, precipitation, transportation and 
transpiration follow in inevitable sequence, using the same water constantly. 
Recycling is no new concept, although we hear of it more frequently now than 
formerly. 

Hurricane Ridge itself is in the Hudsonian Zone. Almost the only trees 
are the spire-like Alpine Firs, often twisted and stunted in form, marking the 
ragged, upper limits of the treeline. It is in scattered clumps of these conifers 
that one hears the tinkling notes of Oregon Juncos, and perhaps glimpses the bird 
perched and swaying at the very apex. This is the habitat, too, of Clark's 
Nutcrackers, striking, active birds, more often seen in flight than perched. 

Still another species of the sparse, treeline level is the Raven, whose hoarse 
ceoaking was heard frequently during my stay. 

There was a chalet on the Ridge where refreshments and souvenirs were 
available. It was a fine vantage-point for photography, and after I had exposed 
much film in recording the peaks and glaciers, I enjoyed lunch on its roomy 
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terrace. Other visitors were feeding scraps of bread and potato chips to the 
Ravens, which exhibited a surprising tameness for a species that normally 
remains remote from human settlement. They would not take food from one's 
fingers but would retrieve it if tossed toward them at a distance of a few feet. 

In the leisurely descent from the Ridge there was time to explore the 
Canadian Zone, occupying roughly that region between altitudes of two thousand 
and five thousand feet. This was the land of the stately, soaring Douglas Firs, 
and living in them were the silent Gray Jays, Winter Wrens and House Finches. 
Occasionally I saw too, Vaux's Swifts darting purposefully back and forth in 
pursuit of insects. This species appears slightly smaller than our Chimney 
Swift, but it frequents forest burns, or glades, often nesting in Douglas Firs. 

It was in the Canadian Zone that I found and photographed Mule Deer, 
whose black tails and long ears serve readily to identify them. In the cool 
darkness of the coniferous forest I saw and recognized my first Townsend 
Chipmunk, a dark, rusty-red little mammal with all the perky alert mannerisms of 
his better known eastern relatives. 

At a roadside overlook near the two thousand foot level I left my car 
again to take in the panoramic views, which were of breathtaking scope. To the 
north, through binoculars, were visible the Straits of Juan de Fuca and the city 
of Victoria D. C, A giant, offshore drilling rig was identifiable some miles out 
in the Straits. Farther right, towards the northeast, the massive, snow-capped 
peak of Mount Baker rose among and through the light cumulus to its impressive 
height of nearly 10,800 feet. Behind, in the south and southwest, it was possible 
still to glimpse parts of the Olympic Mountains of the Coast Range. 

As I drove down into the Transitional Zone the familiar Robins, 
Goldfinches and Towhees became nunberous in the woodlands. The roadside verges 
were gay with the white blossoms of Pacific Red Elder which soon would yield 
place to clusters of glossy, red berries. The air became noticeably warmer and 
moister as my vehicle neared sea level and the town of Port Angeles, Washington. 

(ed note; A long-time 11NC member, Mr. Bastin was president in 1950 and a director 
for seven years. Now retired, he was formerly a director of the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority, and he retains his keen interest in nature in all its 
aspects.) 


******** * * 

*** HELP WANTED - The Long Point Bird Observatory invites applications for the 
position of Warden from April 1st to October 31st 1973. Write to G.L, Holroyd, 
Dept, of Zoology, University of Toronto, 25 Ilarbord St., TORONTO 5, Ontario before 
March 1st. The LPBO also requires an assistant warden from June 1st to August 31s 
and it is anticipated that the position will be filled by a student. 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists requires an additional Field Representative 
for the Toronto area. This is a full time job requiring an individual who has 
at least an undergraduate degree in such subjects as geography, biological 
sciences etc. Please submit applications not later than February 20th to Mr. 
Gerald McKeating, Executive Director, F.O.N,, 1262 Don Mills Rd,, DON MILLS, Ont. 
Lastly, the Ministry of Natural Resources is inviting applications for positions 
as Park Naturalists in Algonquin and other provincial parks. For a job at 
Algonquin, write Dan Strickland, Park Naturalists Supervisor at WHITNEY, Ontario, 
KOJ 2M0; for jobs in the Maple area, write Mr. Robt. Day, District Naturalist, 
Maple Southern Research Station, Ministry of Natural Resources, MAPLE, Ontario. 
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A WINTER BIRD OUTING . Hazel Broker, Field Events Director 

Sunday January 14th dawned dull and rather cool but this did not dampen 
the enthusiasm of forty hardy "beginning" birders, "The weather is not the best 
for birding and the light is poor" our leader Dr. Chauncey Wood informed us, but 
this is all part of the game and in spite of the weather we saw many birds. 

A flock of Evening Grosbeaks with several Pine Grosbeaks awaited us at 
our first stop on Sulphur Springs Road and in contrast to these large finches, 
there were trim, crested Cedar Waxwings. At the next stop where the power line 
crosses the road, we drew a blank but a hike at Sulphur Springs not only gave us 
some exercise, but birds for the list too. The highlight for me was a large 
flock of Pine Siskins feeding on the seeds of - I think it was an Ash, but I was 
so interested in the birds that I forgot to pay much attention to the tree. What 
a noisy chatter these fellows produced as they searched for food - a sound I 
won't soon forget because the book says this is an easy way to identify this 
small finch, A Red-breasted and White-breasted Nuthatch, a Hairy Woodpecker and 
several Black-capped Chickadees were spotted in this same area, but I could only 
put the Chickadees on my list as I was so interested in the Siskins that I missed 
the others. 


Crows could be heard calling and Blue Jays announced our presence to the 
whole neighbourhood as we followed the Bruce Trail to the railroad tracks. Not a 
bird in sight along this path but the Pileated Woodpeckers are in the area as 
indicated by the deep elongated holes gouged in dead trees where they had been 
searching for ants. Deer tracks were seen too. Climbing to the railway right-of- 
way for the return walk brought us into the full sweep of the wind and a light 
flurry of snow made us realize why the birds had sought shelter, A Red-tailed 
Hawk soared over the open fields in search of an unwary mouse and along the tracks 
curled close to the rails, were many Banded Wooilybear caterpillars. Our first 
thought was that these orange and black fellows, unable to finu snelter, had 
succumbed to the cold but the one I picked up soon began to move around on my 
hand. These are the caterpillars of the Isabella Moth and they hibernate as larva 
not pupating until spring. 

On the way back to Ancaster we stopped once more at the power line and 
this usually interesting valley did not let us down. A Northern Shrike stopped 
long enough on an exposed perch to let us all have a good look. In Ancaster, 

Bob Curry's bird feeder afforded a close look at a Cardinal, a Blue Jay and a 
Hairy Woodpecker I'm told, but by the time I arrived all had moved on except a 
few Goldfinches and one lone Tree Sparrow. The famed Tufted Titmice did not put 
in an appearance for us. We all envied the location of the Curry home and now we 
know why his "yard list" is so long. 

Next stop was a long jump to Van Wagner's Beach on Lake Ontario and we 
followed the shoreline from there to Burloak Road near Bronte stopping whereever 
there was a good place to park. Herring Gulls were the most common members of 
the gull family but several Great Black-backed Gulls were perched on the pier at 
the canal. There were no large concentrations of ducks close to shore but we did 
have a good look at several varieties - Bufflehead, Mallard, American Golden-eye, 
Greater Scaup, Old Squaw and Redhead. The find of the day came when we stopped 
at Brant Inn (or rather where it used to be). A Great Blue Heron flew lazily 
along close to the surface of the water finally disappearing in the haze somewhere 
in the vicinity of Van Wagner's Beach, Does he know something that we don't and 
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is he staying because temperatures are going to continue to be so mil d that he 
will have no difficulty in finding food? In that case, maybe there is no need for 
us humans to head for Florida this year either. 

At the end of the day, I heard someone say they had 25 species on their 
list. Checking mine and including Starlings and House Sparrows I had only 22. 

As usual I missed something but it was a good day anyway. 

Returning to Hamilton I headed for the byways - looking for woods and 
open fields. There are still some along the Upper Middle road although they are 
fast disappearing. After sighting five Red-tailed Hawks, enthusiastic Brian 
expressed a wish that he would like to make it ten before we reached the city. He 
got his wish with two Sparrow Hawks as a bonus and at one stop we were able to 
watch three Red-tails at the same time without moving the binoculars. Burlington 
certainly has a sizeable force of rodent exterminators on the job this winter. 

Stimulating company, good clean fresh air, new knowledge, all contributec 
to making this outing a terrific success. Our thanks to club president Chauncey 
Wood for leading it, 

(ed note; This outing has proven so successful that there is talk of holding 
another hike late in April, If you would like another hike of this sort, please 
let Hazel Broker know so that she can add it to the field events. Of course, 
details of. any subsequent hike will be published in The Wood Duck . Hazel s 
telephone number is Hamilton 527-0333.) 

* * * * * * * * it it 

MAMMAL DATES .... . George Bryant, Conservation Director 

Groundhog day has come and gone as usual in this country, and it is no 
surprise when we learn that he has returned to his burrow for another six weeks 
hibernation. However, this is not quite correct as it is usually closer to five 
weeks before the first groundhogs emerge for good. And perhaps some groundhogs 
see half a shadow, or at least that was the conclusion I drew on February 17th, 
1971. It was sunny but cold when I observed a dark animal walking on a thick 
snow drift near Blair Ontario. Grabbing my binoculars I was delighted to see that 
it was a groundhog and it had emerged from a hole in the middle of the drift. 

The snow made walking difficult for him and he remained near the entrance hole for 
a few minutes before retiring. The next day a snowfall filled the hole but I 
checked the drift regularly and there were no further holes until it completely 
melted two months later, 

A more usual early riser in our area is the Skunk. Mild weather in 
January or early February will bring the Skunks out and as usual our first 
notice will be the lingering aroma of a deceased Mephitis mephitis drifting over 
the highway. Chipmunks also will emerge from hibernation during mild spells, 
although my own earliest record is a rather late March 9th, 1968 at Abino Woods. 

(ed note: Could you drop us a line at Box 384 to let us know some of your own 
nature records? It makes interesting reading to see the unusual happenings 
that occur throughout the years.) 
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A_ GUIDE TO BIRD SOMGS ... Angela Curry 

The following songs are reprinted from a limited edition, published in 
1964, the sole copy extant of which we were fortunate enough to obtain recently. 


The Petrel Flies Over the Ocean 
(sung to: My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Sea) 

The petrel flies over the ocean. 
The petrel flies over the sea. 

The petrel flies over the water. 

I wish he would fly here to me. 

Fly here, fly here, 

Oh fly here, dear petrel to me-ee, 
Fly here, fly here, 

Oh fly here, dear petrel to me. 

Three H ungry Terns 

(sung to: Three Blind Mice) 

Three hungry terns, 

Three hungry terns. 

See how they fly. 

See how they fly. 

They all swoop after the same 
little fish 

Who swims away with a sparkling 
swish. 

I-Ie will not be the dinner dish 
Of three hungry terns. 

Deep in the Heart of Texas 
(sung to: Deep in the Heart of 
Texas) 

The caracaras at night 
Are dark and light 
Deep in the heart of Texas. 

The oystercatcher 
Is quite a smasher 
Deep in the heart of Texas, 

You may discover 
A Wilson's plover 
Deep in the heart of Texas. 

The birding's fine 
Right down the line 
Deep in the heart of Texas, 


God Save the Crane 

(sung to: God Save the Queen) 

Men save the Whooping Crane, 

Girls save the Whooping Crane, 

God Save it too. 

Send it victorious, 

Prolific, curious 
Long to fly over us 

Yay, Whooping Crane 

Mississippi River 
(sung to: Swanee River) 

Down near the Mississippi River, 

Far, far away, 

Coastal Texas and Louisiana, 

That's where the Dusky Ducks stay. 

Oh, my 'scope sure makes me weary, 
Ev'rywhere I roam, 

I'm longing for the Mississippi 
And for the Dusky Duck's home. 

It's the Talk of the Town 

(sung to; It's the Talk of the Town) 

I can't show my face. 

Can't go anyplace. 

People stop and stare. 

It's so hard to bear 
I called a Dickcissel a junco 
It's the talk of the town. 

When birdmen I meet 
Walking down the street 
They won't stop to speak 
It makes me feel quite weak. 

I wonder how long I will suffer 
As the talk of the town. 


(These poems may not be reprinted without written permission from the author) 
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EVENTS FOR FEBRUARY 

Monday February 12th at 8:00 pm 

The club regular monthly meeting will feature Dr. J. H. McAndrews, Associate 
Professor of Botany at U.of T. and Associate Curator of Geogogy at the R,0,M. 
His topic will be Vegetational History of Crawford Lake Conservation Area. 
Examining the laminated sediments of this little 'kettle', the plant 
succession of the past 1100 years has been determined through fossilized 
pollen. With film and slides, Dr. McAndrew will show how his researches 
revealed the invasion of White Pine and the establishment of Indian 
agriculture. The meeting, which promises to be a very interesting one, will 
be held, as usual, at the Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens on Plains Rd. W., BURLINGTON. 

OTHER EV ENTS OF INTEREST TO NA TURAL ISTS 

Saturday February 10th at 10:30 am 

See Ball's Falls and the Twenty Mile Creek in winter with the Iroquoia 
Bruce Trail Club. Meet where the trail emerges on 21st St. S. (turn south 
on 19th St. S. from Hwy. #8 in Jordon and then turn right on 21st St. S.) 
and walk 8,2 miles to Mountain Road. Remember to bring a lunch. 

Monday February 12th and Wednesday February 14th at 8:00 pm 

The Audubon Wildlife Films come to Hamilton and Burlington again. 
Unfortunately, there is a conflict between the Hamilton screening and our 
club meeting but tickets not used at Hamilton will be honoured at the 
Burlington screening two days later. Mount Rainier, highest peak of the 
Cascade Range is the focal point of this film program, produced by Charles 
T. Hotchkiss. Black-tailed deer, ptarmigan, hoary marmot and blue grouse 
are a few of the many wildlife representatives. The Hamilton showing is as 
usual at Scott Park Secondary School, 1055 King E. and the Burlington film 
will be seen at Aldershot Secondary School, 50 Fairwood Pi. W. 

Saturday February 24th at 10:30 am 

A ski and snowshoe hike in Halton County Forest with the Bruce Trail Assn. 
Meet on the 6th Line, just north of Sheridan College Heavy Equipment School 
(go north to Campbellville on the Guelph Line, east on No, 5 Sideroad and 
north on the 6th Line). 

Sunday March 4th at 10:30 am 

A triple falls hike with the Iroquoia Bruce Trail Club. Meet in the 
Conservation Area Parking lot on Falls View Road above Webster's Falls (turn 
east off #8 Hwy, above Dundas at Bullock's Corners) and walk 7 miles to 
#6 Hwy. if conditions will allow. 

Monday March 5th at 8:00 pm 

Yet another Audubon Wildlife Film, the last for this season. The program 
is called Mule Deer Country presented by Buzz Moss. The mule deer is as 
much at home in the dry desert..with the jack rabbit as he is on the alpine 
tundra with the marmot and pika, and so his range stretches from Canada to 
Mexico, from the Sierras to the Rockies and beyond. Here is the fascinating 
life history of the mule deer, filmed in some of the most beautiful country 
in the world. The screening will again be at Scott Park Secondary School in 
the auditorium at 1055 King E., HAMILTON. Single tickets are still 
available both for this film and the one on February 12th at $1.00 each. 

Note; For more information about any Bruce Trail activity, call Hazel 
Broker at Hamilton 527-0333. 
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DOES CANADA NEED MORE PEOPLE .Doug.Brown,_Editer Druce T rai l News 

Mr. Bryce Mackasey, our former Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 
used to 9ny that Canada nees^s more people. If one compares the population 
densities of the nations, it certainly appears that Mr. Mackasey is right. The 
Netherlands for example, has a population density of about 1,009 persons per 
square mile, while Britain has 598 and the United States 40. Canada may seem to 
be the world's most uncrowded nation with its 6 persons per square mile. 

However, the average population density of a nation does not tell the 
whole story. For 60% of Canada's population is contained in a 50-mile-wide 
corridor running from Quebec City through Montreal, Kingston and Toronto to 
Windsor. This 35,000 square miles, comprising less than 1%, of Canada's total 
land area, supports a population density of 350 per square miles, almost as high 
as New York State's 400. This is the same corridor which produces 807, of Canada's 
manufactured goods and 337. of the country's agricultural goods. 

For real togetherness however, try Ontario's Toronto-Centred Region, 
encompassed by a line running north from Colborne on Lake Ontario and taking in 
most of the Kawartha Lakes, Lake Simcoe, southern Georgian Bay to the west of 
Collingwood, and coming south again to include Kitchener, Brantford and Hamilton. 
This area, which includes considerable agricultural acreage and much of the city 
dweller's vacation playground, as well as Ontario's two largest cities, contains 
an incredible 1,100 persons per square mile, a density greater than that of the 
Netherlands, Europe's most crowded nation. The population of the Toronto-Centred 
Region is expected to reach 8,000,000 by the year 2,000 giving a population of 
some 2,500 persons per square mile. The growth rate of this area, even without 
governmental boosts is one of the highest among western industrialized nations. 

If the extra immigrants which Mr. Mackasey hoped to attract were to 
spread themselves out more or less evenly in the vastness which is Canada, we 
could find little to complain of in his plan. However, this is extremely unlikely 
to happen. Of the over one million and one-half immigrants who have graced our 
shores since 1946, some 55% have ended up in southern Ontario, mainly in the 
Toronto area. And one can hardly blame.then. We are all here for the same 
reasons. 


The fact is, despite the familiar vision enjoyed by politicians seeking 
public office, our north will always remain largely uninhabited. This is because 
it is largely uninhabitable. 

The carrying capacity of any area (ie the humber of people it will 
support) is governed by a variety of factors. Probably the three most basic are 
the agricultural quality of the soil, the ability of the environment to absorb 
and destroy human and associated wastes, and the climate. The poor soils, the 
small lakes with their limited flows, and the short growing seasons accompanied by 
low temperatures, give the Canadian north poor marks in all three categories. 

One mistake that ie often made is to compare Canada's north with that 
of the Soviet Union, The isothermal line delineating the southern boundary of 
the "less than 90 frost-free days zone", within which summer frosts may occur, is 
much further south in Canada (roughly around the 50th parallel) than in Europe 
and western Asia, where it is mostly north of the 60th parallel. Thus much of 
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Siberia, which the Russians are colonizing with some difficulty, has temperatures 
similar to those of the southern half of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, while the 
southern coast of Sweden enjoys winters almost balmy by comparison with those 
of southern Ontario. 

It can be seen that despite optimistic predictions about Mid-Canada 
Corridors and the like, the possibilities for mass settlement of peoples in our 
north will increase in the near future, but this will be limited to specific 
areas, in response to demands for certain resources such as natural gas, crude 
oil and iron ore. But as Mr. Kierens has told us, resource industries require 
relatively few workers. 

It is clear that if the population of Canada is dramatically increased 
by immigration, it is mostly the citizens of the Toronto-Centred Region who will 
have to bear the brunt of it all. It is true that a cabinet minister spending a 
weekend at his summer cottage in the Gatineau Hills can return to Ottawa in a 
thirty minute drive on a sunny summer Sunday afternoon. But for aTorontonian 
with a cottage in West Parry Sound District, the bumper-to-bumper traffic jams 
often start around Go Home Lake, some 120 miles north of the city. 

What is really sad however, is the effect of population pressures on 
our poor, who are already vying with one another for a rapidly shrinking number 
of family housing units in the Toronto core. An influx of immigrants into a 
country which has an unemployment figure at 6% of the labour force, the highest 
in the industrialised world, can only help to render the lot of the poor more 
desperate than ever. 

The aspect of greatest personal interest to conservationists is a 
concern for the effects of high density on the environment. The more the 
population of southern Ontario increases, the harder it will be to preserve open 
space. And open space is never safe, for it is always deemed to be expendable. 
One can well imagine that long before a population of 2,500 persons per square 
mile is reached in the Toronto-Centred Region, vigorous arguments will be put 
forth that we can no longer afford to set aside open space for "mere" recreation, 
or the conservation of things natural. Indeed, such arguments are already being 
propagated. 


There is considerable evidence that Canada does not need,' and ultimately 
may find it difficult to support, the sort of population envisioned by the Dept, 
of Manpower and Immigration. We may eventually reach a population of 50 millions 
by natural increase plus a modest rate of immigration, but there seems little 
point in hastening that tragic day by enticing even more innocents to our 
overburdened high density areas. We suggest that efforts to stimulate the economy 
by artificially expanding the market through immigration, can only result in a 
drastic drop in the quality of life for all, and may ultimately result in disaster 

We suggest * that a more sensible way of increasing the consumer market 
would be place more buying pox^er in the hands of that large (and growing) segment 
of the Canadian public which is outside the mainstream of the economy. We are 
speaking of the poor, who make up some 25.17. of the population. They are a 
tremendous potential market, they are willing - - and they are here! 

(ed. note; Doug Brown is editor of The Br uce Trail News, and it was here that the 
above article first appeared. Reprinted with permission.) 
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*** MORE HERP RECORDS - In the December Wood Duck we published some winter 
observations of herptiles. We were quite interested then to hear of the following 
two "late dates". The January 1973 Orchid, publication of the Peterborough 
Field Naturalists' states that on Christmas Eve, Gordon Harrison of Lakefield 
found a 24" Garter Snake on the snow and seven hours later discovered another 
one 28" long near the same place. They were quite sluggish and he put them in a 
sheltered place protected from the direct cold. The very mild temperatures 
recorded on New Year's Eve probably persuaded a large Leopard Frog to hop about on 
Bob Curry's lawn. For he found it that afternoon, sluggish but very much alive 
trapped in the basement window well. 

*** ORGANIZATION OF TjlE MONT H - Devotees of the Richardsonian Gothic school of 
architecture will now search in vain for signs of it in Hamilton. For the 
wrecker's barricades went up around a unique example - the Dirks Building, even 
before the announcement of its demolition. The action of the citizens of Toronto, 
the unambitious city, has ensured that their fine example of Richardsonian Gothic 
- the old city hall-has been saved for future generations to appreciate. 

The Architectural Conservancy of Ontario is dedicated to preserving 
historic buildings from the onslaughts of the developers and politicians. 
Incorporated in 1933, the ACO is another of those environmental organizations 
whose growth has been rapid in the past few years. Currently the Hamilton 
Chapter is preparing an index to the historic buildings of the city. It is hoped 
that once designated historically valuable, a building would be protected from a 
fate such as befell the Birks Building. 

The ACO deserves our support. Membership categories are student ($1.00), 
ordinary ($7.50), couple ($10.00), sustaining ($15.00) and life ($100.00). 

You can join or get more information by writing the Architectural Conservancy of 
Ontario, P.0. Box 75, Station K, TORONTO, Ontario, 

*** THE FUR MARKET - Last September, the London fur market, the world's biggest, 
closed to the skins of threatened wildlife species. The ban is expected to have 
a beneficial effect on Africa's threatened wildlife. 

The International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources has listed 147 species of wild animals in Africa alone threatened with 
extinction in the foreseeable future. 

The disappearance of wildlife has already brought about disastrous 
consequences for men, particularly in west Africa, 

For instance, the small grey velvet monkey, which no longer leads a 
hunted life because his natural predator the leopard has almost disappeared, is 
breeding at an alarming rate in west Africa, invading cultivated fields and 
seriously menacing crops. 

(reprinted with permission from The St. Catharines Standard .) 

*** ONTARIO ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT - At present this legislation, passed by the 
Ontario legislature in 1971 lacks any relevance as no species have been listed. 
Apparently employees of the Ministry of Natural Resources are working on it and it 
is hoped that a list of truly endangered species will eventually be included in 
the legislation. 

*** PUBLIC OPINION - On a recent survey of urban Americans it was determined that 
a whopping 837o approved of government-sponsored recyling programs. 
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*** HER E COME THE CRANES - Ontario birders wishing to add Sandhill Crane to their 
list will probably not have to wait much longer. They are coming towards us from 
all directions! The breeding range of the northern smaller race (formerly 
called Little Drown Crane) is extending south and east and has now reached the 
Albany River - only one hundred miles from Moosonee. In extreme north-xre stern 
Ontario, around Fort Frances, the southern race has re-established itself in 
favoured bogs. Twenty miles from Sault Ste. Marie, a large colony has become 
recently reformed and may be the origin of the odd immature recorded on Manitoulin 
Island. The colony issouth of the Soo, in the upper peninsula of Michigan, 

But the best news comes from the lower peninsula of Michigan. 

Populations of Sandhill Cranes have doubled in the past twenty years - from about 
fifty pairs to well over one hundred breeding pairs plus several flocks of non¬ 
breeders. In a recent Michigan Audubon Nex^sletter, Lawrence Walkinshaw and 
Ronald Hoffman also point out that their breeding range has increased from eight 
counties to sixteen. Despite the loss of habitat in southern Michigan caused by 
urban sprawl and drainage, the cranes have rebounded. 

Further confirmation of the increasing numbers came on October 25th, 

1972 xMien a fantastic 476 migrating Sandhill Cranes were observed at the Michigan 
Audubon's Haehnle Sanctuary. It seems only a matter of a fe\? years before the 
cranes again nest in southern Ontario - after an interval of almost a century. 

The big question is xdiere - Manitoulin Island, Bruce Peninsula or Lake St, Clair. 
Any bets? 

*** MARINE OIL - As well as being used to fuel your 75-hp Mercury outboard, marine 
oil of a somewhat different composition is one of the main constituents of cheaper 
spreads. Of the tx^enty odd margarines displayed at a supermarket counter, 
generally one or two wi 11 contain marine oil - in some brands up to 907.. But 
xtfhat is marine oil? On a suspicion that it might in fact be x^hale oil from Japan 
(which would make our oxen xdxaling ban meaningless) , we checked xtfith one of the 
local manufacturers, Oriole Packers in Oakville. We x^ere relieved to find that 
the marine oil used in margarine comes from herring, and not from xMiales or seals. 
Noxtf, if it xeiould only taste like butter! 

*** nuts TO YOU - Following an inaugural meeting at Vineland on October 14th last, 
SONG (The Society of Ontario Nut Growers) was organized. The principal aim of 
the new organization is to stimulate interest in the culture of chestnuts, x^alnuts, 
hickories and hazels at the northern limit of most of the species. 

The Society claims it has a timely message to bring to the people of 
Ontario in this age of concern for the environment. They point out that those 
who plant nut trees not only provide themselves x?ith a source of nutritional 
protein, but also enjoy the folloxtfing: shade trees of ornamental and lasting 
beauty, sturdy wind-breaks, valuable hedgerows, the provision of natural food and 
shelter for wildlife and the development of valuable timber. 

Benefits of joining will include obtaining information about propogation, 
cultural practices, storage and nextf varieties through the Society's newsletter 
and organized tours. Membership dues of $3,00 should be mailed to Mr. G, 

Hambleton, R.R. 2, NI AG A RA-ON-THE-LAKE, Ontario. Make any cheques payable to 
The Soceity of Ontario Nut Grox^ers. (by Gus Yaki, reprinted from the Peninsula 
Naturalist #57) 

*** DID YOU KNOW - that while frogs usually sing while resting on the surface of 
the water or on some object in the water, they sometimes sing while on the bottom, 
and the sound-carrying properties of water are such that we hear it just about as 
well as if they were at the surface? (from The Raven, vol 13, #8) 
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*** MORE ABOUT NEST DI STURBANCES - It seens we are not alone in our concern about 
"naturalist induced" nest abandonments. The current American Birds covering the 
1972 nesting season carries several records of nesting failures caused by nest 
photographers and others. It is reported that in Ontario the most northerly 
nesting of Orchard Orioles near Bolton failed when a photographer cut away the 
boughs protecting the nest. 

G. Stuart Houston, Regional Editor for the Northern Great Plains 
provides an interesting comment on the problem. He writes, 

"Nesting season reports are valuable chiefly in proportion to the 
number of nest records they contain. The presence of a singing male may be of 
interest, but documentation of a nest makes a much more significant record. Yet 
there is a real "fly in the ointment": what price have the birds paid for this 
information? 

"A visit by a human being to any bird nest carries a potential of 
danger. It may lead a predator to the nest. In the case of pelicans, it may 
cause the eggs to be predated by neighbouring California Gulls or the naked young 
may die of a short exposure to the hot mid-day sun. Low production of young may 
be the result of a scientific, enthusiastic, well-meaning counter of nests and 
eggs. 

"Buteos, particularly, are adversely affected by visits in the egg 
season. In Saskatchewan, to climb to the nest and count the eggs of a Ferruginous. 
Swainson's or Red-tailed Hawk is, in most instances, to cause the desertion of 
that nest. Some have deserted after only one visit to the foot of the tree, 

"The high success of Swainson's Hawks this year may be owing partly 
to the care exercised. No visits were made before mid-June and then the breeding 
pairs were located from a distance of a hundred yards or more. As soon as an 
adult flew up, we left, without determining the exact tree being used. In 
summary, as Regional Editor, I delight in solid nesting data, but in certain 
instances I can 1 t help worrying about the effects such intervention may have 
caused. Brood counts and records of older fledglings and of bob-tailed young 
are equally satisfactory proof of nesting and can be gathered with much less 
dnager to the birds." 

American Bi rds is a bimonthly journal which carries reports of bird 
observations in North America. It is in this publication that the results of the 
Christmas bird counts are published. The subscription rate is $6.25 a year, 
Canadian, and the address is 950 Third Av., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022, U.S.A, 
(information from Volume 26, Number 5) 

*** WATER C ONSERVAT ION - The School of Adult Education, McMaster University, is 
sponsoring an interesting course on C urrent Water C onflicts in our Area . Devoted 
to a study of our local watershed, the course will be conducted by four experts 
familiar with the various problems of water management. Topics covered in the 
lectures will include local history, physical, topographic and population aspects, 
civil engineering aspects, climatology, meteorology, chemical pollution, vegetatio: 
and wild life, storms and floods, dams and droughts, and land use and water 
resources. All lectures will be illustrated with colour slides. Starting on 
Wednesday February 14th, the course will consist of eight lectures of two hours 
as well as eight field trips. The registration fee is $20.00 and further 
information can be obtained by calling Hamilton 522-4971, local 321. 

*** 1080 POISONING - During seven years of 1080 poisoning for coyote control in 
Saskatchewan, over 1,000 dogs, 86 badgers, 67 cats, 19 lynx, 2 cows and 5 pigs 
were also poisoned. Was it worth it? 
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*** ORNITHOLOGICAL HIGHLIGH TS - January was quite an eventful month for local 
bird listers. Almost simultaneously, reports were received of a reliable Gyrfalcor 
at Ottawa and a Black-billed Magpie coming to a feeder at Point Pelee, For many, 
this was an opportunity for two "Ontario lifers", a rare occurence for the 
seasoned lister. The agonizing dilemma was which to see that weekend. A wrong 
choice could mean missing both birds and the odds were made and remade with one 
telephone call after another. 

One birder solved the problem by going to Ottawa one day and to Point 
Pelee the next. His ventures were both successful. Others made the trip to 
Ottawa but failed to see the Gyrfalcon, and another birder heard the Magpie on 
several occasions but was never able to see it, necessitating a further trip to 
Point Pelee. 

And NOW, the most recent word is that there are Clark's Nutcrackers, 
a Rock Wren and a Townsend's Solitaire at Thunder Bay - a mere 900 miles away! 

*** POSTA L CODES - February 1st Hamilton joins a growing list of communities who 
are coded for mail. It is hoped that the postal codes will speed up mail 
deliveries. As a service to organizations such as the HNC, the post office will 
code our mailing list for us. So, you don't have to send us any notification at 
all. And with any luck, soon, your Wood Duck's will come speeding towards you 
all postal coded. 

*** INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTI ON - Perhaps the most interesting activity of the 
past summer in regard to bird protection was in the Royal Decree of July 1972 of 
Belgium protecting birds and prohibiting bird netting. Although Belgium, one of 
the most highly evolved and civilized nations of Europe, had for long been active 
in discussions of conservation and protection of nature a running controversy 
within the country had continued to allow bird netting and the sale in public meat 
shops of the bodies of small wild birds taken by professional catchers. This 
constradiction between culture and barbarism was something which always confused 
the visitor to Belgium from abroad. Now at last positive action has been taken 
by the Belgium Government to stop the slaughter and we can all be thankful that 
the Government has grasped the nettle, (from the President's Letter, I.C.B.P. #27) 

*** THE DESTRUCTION OF MANITOBA'S LAST GREAT RIVER - The Canadian Nature 
Federation has just released a special publication on the proposed destruction of 
the Nelson and Churchill rivers in Manitoba. Plans are well underway to divert 
the Churchill River into the Nelson and thus permit greater production of hydro¬ 
electric power on the Nelson River. The co-authors of the report, R, Newbury 
and C. Malaher point out that as with Quebec's James Bay Development Project, 
there would be disastrous consequences to the ecology, to the native peoples, and 
to the potential recreational values of the two river systems. Although there are 
alternatives to the project, it seems Manitoba Hydro is unwilling to investigate 
them. Our club has written Premier Schreyer protesting the implementation of 
the scheme. Copies of the report can be obtained from The Canadian Nature 
Federation, 46 Elgin St., OTTAWA KIP 5K6, for $1.00. 

*** ENDURANCE - "The Ruby-throated Hummingbird flies non-stop 500 miles or more 
across the Gulf of Mexico. A physiologist once proved by metabolic tests in his 
laboratory that the Ruby-throat cannot possibly store enough fuel within its tiny 
frame for such a lengthy flight, but the birds, never having read this report, 
continue to do so twice each year." (from B irds of the World , by O.L Austin Jr.) 
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*** RESOLUTIONS - It is interesting to find out what out-of-town and out-of¬ 
province nature clubs are doing and saying nowadays. We thought some of the 
following resolutions passed recently by the Federation of Dritish Columbia 
Naturalists' might be of interest. 

1. That the Varied Thrush ( Ixoreus naevius ) be established as B.C.'s provincial 
bird. 

2. That the practice of collecting extra-linital species of birds be stopped. 

3. That a law be passed to control use of power boats on the smaller waterways 
of the province. 

4. That falcons be given total protection in B.C, 

5. That the use of poisons on predators be discontinued and no bounty systems 
used. 

*** ONTARI O PROVI NC IAL PARKS N EWS - Staff of the Ministry of Natural Resources are 
currently studying the natural histories of Bass Lake Provincial Park, Six Mile 
Provincial Park and Methodist Point Park for use in the summer interpretive 
programmes. They would be interested in hearing from anyone who is familiar with 
any of these areas and can provide information on the plants, animals, geology 
or ecology. Write to W. J. Lovering, Division Manager, Ministry of Natural 
Resources, COLDWATER, Ontario. 

*** WOLF FOLLOW-UP - The winter newsletter of the Ontario Wolf League announces 
that the abolition of the wolf bounty finally received Royal Assent on December 
15th, 1972, and bounties for wolves and coyotes are no longer being paid by the 
provincial government. At the sane time a bill x^as also passed providing 
compensation to any farmer x^ho might suffer a loss of livestock because of wolves. 
Furthermore, the xtfolf is now considered assnall game and a licence is required to 
shoot it except during July and August when the season is closed. 

*** CONFIRMED IN WRITING - Many animals feed their young by regurgitation. That 
is, the food they collect is swallowed and brought up again after it has been 
carried to the nest or den. This is not only a convenient method of transportation 
but the food may be partly digested, thus providing quick nourishment for the young 
Occasionally it also tells curious naturalists where the food is coming 
from. For example, if wolves are regurgitating caribou meat at their den and the 
nearest caribou herd is ten miles away, it is a reasonable guess that they are 
travelling 20 miles to obtain food for their pups. 

Unexpected information of this kind came from a colony of gulls nesting 
on an island 20 miles off the coast of British Columbia. There xi?as some evidence 
that the gulls were making round trips of 40 miles to bring food from Vancouver 
garbage dumps, and this was confirmed in print xjhen a returning bird brought up 
part of a Vancouver nextfspaper dated the day of the observation, (from The Raven , 

Vol. 13, #5) 

*** SH IFTI NG S ANDS - The destruction of cottages on Pelee Island and Long Point 
by high water should come as no surprise to those familiar with the development 
of sand spits and bars. For the location of these is very temporary and high 
winds combined with high water levels can completely change the shape of a sand 
spit overnight. At least one good result of the big storm of November 14th, 1972 
has been the abandonment of a scheme to develop Pelee Island as a miniature 
Coney Island with a complex of retirement condominiums along the shore. Just as 
Hurricane Hazel put an end to house construction on our river floodplains, it seems 
quite conceivable that a big blow could do the same to cottages on Long Point. 
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NEW BOOKS AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LI BRARY .M. Ziegler 

There are many books on birds new in the Arts and Science Department. 
They range from domestic descriptions of the family life of birds to the 
adventurous existence of birds living far from land. Often beautifully 
illustrated, these books not only provide information but may be treasured 
as works of art. 

An Eye for a Bird is the autobiography of a bird photographer 
Eric John Hosking and has a foreword by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. It is 
the account of a remarkable man, already a legend, who has reached the top 
of his chosen profession and whose life has been full of adventure and 
incident. From his library of over 150,000 photographs, 130 have been 
selected to illustrate the book in both colour and black-and-white, 

Louis J. Hale, winner of a John Burroughs Medal for earlier 
ornithological writings, is the author of The Storm Petrel and the Owl of 
Athena . The birds of the open sea which rarely come in sight of land except 
at breeding season, are the subject of the main part of this book; birds that 
for the main part live completely away from man and yet their strange and 
beautiful ways of life cause the author to reflect on man's ways too, as part 
of the vast interacting ecology of nature. The second part of the book 
consists of a collection of essays on birds and in The Owl of Athena he sees 
a tiny owl on the Parthenon in relation to the sweep of history since Odysseus. 

A Portfolio of New Zealand Birds presents the 25 species of New 
Zealand native birds and is the work of Bruce Harvey, an outstanding painter 
of the country's native vegetation and wild life. The species represented 
include all the most familiar birds of seashore, forest and the open spaces. 

The painter has worked in close association with New Zealand's leading 
ornithologists, so that his work is scientifically authentic. But beyond 
this, his love for the subjects studied gives him the ability to show each 
bird as a living individual in its familiar surroundings and it is this rare 
quality that gives these paintings and drawings their special distinction and 
charm. 

Ilans D. Dossenbach has stalked his subjects in some of the remotest 
areas of the globe and he has captured them in the unerring eye of his 
camera. In the more than 260 colour photographs and drawings in The Family 
ff f e Birds he shows us the world's birds in their native breeding habitats. 
In page after page of this exciting book, there is a rare and fascinating 
glimpse into the intimate world of the mating bird and the entire family life 
of the navigators of the sky. 


America has begun to rediscover one of her greatest artists. During 
the j-irst and second decades of this century, Louis Aggassiz Fuertes (1874- 
1927) was generally regarded as the greatest living painter of birds. The 
tradition of bird portraiture had been established by John James Audubon in 
the first half of the 19th century and Fuertes, a talented nataralist, 
associated^for many years with Cornell University, brought a new vision to the 
art. 60 of his paintings are gathered together for the first time in Louis 
Aggassiz Fuertes and the Singular Beauty of Birds edited by Frederick George 
Marcham, and reproduced by the very finest available techniques. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to January 25, 1973 - 91 


Common Loon 

Dec, 

24L 

1 Beach Canal 

Dob Finlayson 

Red-necked Grebe 

Jan. 

20 

1 Carroll's Point 

Dan Bastaja 


J an. 

21 

1 Bronte 

Alfred Epp, William Smith 

Great Blue Heron 

Jan. 

1, 7 

1 b rente 

Mark Jennings 


Jan. 

1 

1 Dundas-Ancaster Road 

Nick Escott 


Jan. 

1 

1 Valley Inn 

Alf Epp, William Smith 


Jan. 

14 

1 over Lake, Burlington 

Chauncey Wood et al. 

Whistling Swan 

Jan. 

1 

3 Dundas Hydro Station 

Dan Bastaja 


Jan. 

5L 

3 Dundas Hydro Station 

Laurel & George North 

Canada Goose 

Jan. 

1,20 

130 nrente Harbour 

Norths, MacLaren et al. 


Jan. 

7 

19 north of Arkell 

Bastaja, wormington 


Jan. 

18 

26 over Dundas 

Alan Wormington 

Gadwall 

Jan. 

1 

6 Woodland Cemetery 

Tom Hince, Wormington 


Jan. 

2 

120 Lake at Clarkson 

James A. N. Dowall 

Pintail 

Jan. 

1 

1 nronte Harbour 

Jennings, Norths et al. 


Jan. 


15 north of Arkell 

Bastaja, Wormington 

Green-winged Teal 

Jan. 

3 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Wormington 

American Widgeon 

Jan. 

1 

3 oronte Harbour 

Jennings, Norths 


Jan. 

1 

10 Kerr St., Oakville 

McKie, Wormington, Hince 

'Wood Duck 

Jan. 

1 

3 Bronte Harbour 

Jennings et al. 


Jan. 

7 

1 north of Arkell 

Bastaja, Wormington 

Redhead 

Jan. 

1 

3 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Jan. 

20 

21 Oakville 

MacLaren, North 

Canvasnack 

Jan. 

1 

5 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington et al. 

Lesser Scaup 

Jan. 

1 

5 Shell Pier, d rente 

Wormington et al. 

narrow 1 s Goldeneye 

Jan. 

1 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

Wormington et al. 


Jan. 

20 

2 Kerr St., Oakville 

R. MacLaren, G. North 

‘iidTiite-winged Scoter Jan 

. 1 

1 Burlington Golf Club 

George & Laurbl North 

Red-br. Merganser 

Jan. 

21 

4 Bronte 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Goshawk 

Dec. 

25 

1 Westdale Park 

Alfred Epp 


Jan. 

7 

1 south of Arkell 

Bastaja, Wormington 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Jan. 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Alan Wormington 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Jan. 

1 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Dan. Bastaja 


Jan. 

7 

2 Bronte Rd. at Hwy. 5 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

American Coot 

Jan. 

1 

5 Woodland Cemetery 

Epp, Norths, et al. 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

1 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Epp, Smith et al. 


Jan. 

3 

6 High Level Bridge 

Alan Wormington 

Screech Owl 

Jan 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

George Bryant 


Jan. 

14 

5 Sulphur Springs 

William Smith, Epp 

Great Horned Owl 

Jan. 

14 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Wm. Smith A. Epp 


Jan. 

23 on 

nest Start of Grey Doe Trail Alan Wormington 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

1 

1 Grey Doe Trail 

Dan Bastaja 

Belted Kingfisher 

Jan. 

1 

1 Hopkins Creek 

Dan. Bastaja 


Jan. 

14 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

alf Epp, Wm. Smith 


Jan. 

16 

1 west of Walker's Line 

Mark Jennings 

Yellow-sh. Flicker 

Jon. 

1, 2 

1, 2 Woodland Cemetery 

Wormington, Jennings 

Pileated Wood¬ 

Jan. 

7 

1 Beverly Swamp 

Bastaja, Wormington 

pecker 

Jan. 

14 

2 Sulphur Springs 

William Smith 
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Horned Lark 

Jan. 

18 

3 Guelph Line at Q* 

Mark Jennings 

coreal Chickadee 

Jan. 

1 

2 Mineral Springs 

Chauncey Wood et al. 


Jan. 

1 

2 Hwy. 99 W of Weir's L. 

Wormington, Dowall 


Jan. 

1 

1 Hopkins Tract 

Wormington et al. 


Jan. 

2 

1 'West of Walker's Line 

Mark Jennings 


Jan. 

7 

1 Mount Mary Immaculate 

Nick & Mrs. Escott 


Jan. 

7 

5 south of Arkell 

nastaja, Wormington 


Jan. 

14 

3 Twiss Read 

Mark Jennings 


Jan. 

20 

1 North Shore i->lvd. 

D. nastaja, D. K. Powe] 

Winter 'Wren 

Jan. 

1 

1 Hopkins Creek 

Wormington et al. 


Jan. 

7 

1 Cone. 1 Puslinch 

D. oastaja, Wormington 


Jan. 

16 

1 west of Walker's Line 

Mark Jennings 

Lcng-b.Marsh Wren 

Jan.. 

1 

1 Hopkins Ck. at Marsh 

Dan Bastaja 

Mockingbird 

Jan. 

7 

1 Stoney Creek 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Brown Thrasher 

Jan. 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

R. H. Curry et al. 

Hermit Thrush 

Jan. 

1 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Gus Yaki 

Eastern oluebird 

Dec. 

30 

7 Desjardins Canal 

R. Lowes, R. MacLaren 


Jan. 

1 

3 Hopkins Ck. at Marsh 

Dan. Bastaja 


Jan. 

21 

2 C.N.R. N of Arboretum 

Nick Escott 

Northern Shrike 

Jan. 

1 

3 north shore Dundas Marsh Bastaja; Wormington 

Y ellowthroat 

Jan. 

23 

1 Rat Island 

Alan Wormington 

E. Meadowlark 

Jan. 

1 

12 C.N.R. east of York Rd. Dan Bastaja 

Redwinged olackb. 

Jan. 

1 

2 RBG Arboretum Nursery 

Dan. Bastaja 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

1 

7 La Salle Park Road 

Wormington et al. 

crown-h. Cowbird 

Jan. 

7 

2 Waterdown 

Bastaja, Wcmington 

Evening Gr< sbeak 

Jan. 

1 

5 Sulphur Springs 

John Olmsted et al. 

Purple Finch 

Jan. 

1 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Bryant, 'Wormington 

Pine Grosbeak 

Jan. 

1 

25 Sulphur Springs etc. 

Curry et al. 

Common Redpoll 

Jan. 

7 

75 Sulphur Springs 

Wm. Smith, Alf Epp 

Pine Siskin 

Jan. 

l 

7 Sulphur Springs 

Michael McKie et al. 

Red Crossbill 

Jan. 

1 

1^ Sulphur Springs 

McKie, Norths, Yaki 

White-w. Crossbill 

Jan. 

13 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Nick Escott 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Jan. 

1 

2 North Shore Blvd. 

David K. Powell 

Vesper Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 

1 south c f Ancaster 

George Escott 

Oregon Junco 

Jan. 

19 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Peter Modny 

Chipping Sparrow 

Jan. 

1, 14 

1 Shell Stn., Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Field Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 

1, 1 Bronte; Aldershot 

Jennings; Powell 


Jan. 

2 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Anne & Tom Reid 

White-crowned Sp. 

Jan. 

1 

1, 1 Bronte; Aldershot 

Jennings; Powell 

White-throated Sp. 

Jan. 

1 

7 Sulphur Springs 

R. Curry et al. 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 

1 Hopkins Creek 

A. Wormington 

Snow aunting 

Jan. 

1, 7 

1,44 Dundas; neverly Twp. 

Alan Wormington 


The following Commoner species were also seen within 25 miles of York and 
Dundurn Sts. on January 1, 1973: Mallard, alack Duck, Greater Scaup, 

Common Goldeneye, ^ufflehead, Oldsquaw, Common Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, 

Sparrow Hawk, Ruffed Grouse, Ring-necked Pheasant, Great clack-backed Gull, Herring 
Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Mc-urning Dove, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Wood¬ 
pecker, Blue Jay, Common Crow, black-capped Chickadee, White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Robin, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 

Cedar Waxwing, Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, American Goldfinch, Slate- 
colored Junco, Tree Sparrow and Song Sparrow. 

Send reports to: George W. North, 857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont., phone 634-5463 



pr,& Mrs, E. Dirmiv*ell, 
7 Esquire Pi., 

HAMILTON 44, Ontario 



